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it’s ScLlitz” 



• You’ll see schlitz in the smartest 
places -— you’ll find it served in well- 
ordered homes. • The glamour of 
schlitz unchallenged leadership — in 
achieving significant milestones in the 
art of brewing — invites the stamp of 
approval from the smart hostess. • To 
serve schlitz in Brown Bottles is ultra. 
To drink schlitz is to exhibit a keen 
appreciation of a properly made beer 
of marvelous flavor. Flavor in schlitz 
beer is like style in a Worth frock. It’s 
the master touch—appreciated by those 
who know—imitated by all — achieved 
by a few. • It’s smart to drink schlitz 
in Brown Bottles. 
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THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE TAMOUS 



look at their young 
sadly and apprehe 


longer” before they marry. They 
never have. They never will. They 
have never understood why their 
mothers tried to hold them back. 

Women did have cause for worry 
The matter of feminine hygiene was 
probably in these mothers’ minds. 
That used to be a terrible dilemma. 
Poisonous compounds—or nothing at 
all? That was the only choice. 

Doctors were sympathetic. But they 
could not advise the use of cresol and 
carbolic acid on sensitive tissues. 


One of the great new benefits to booklet. Facts for Women. 
womankind is the modern antiseptic- be impressed by its straigl 
germicide called Zonite. Every woman ness. You will profit by it! 
should know about Zonite. How safe Zonite Products Corporati 
it is. How gentle it is. How strong it is. ler Building, New York, I 

Zonite is a truly personal antiseptic, _ 

designed and prepared for use on the ZONiTE products corporation 

, ° , , r , r . , . Chrysler Building, New York, N 

human body. It provides surgical pLase send me free copy of tl 
cleanliness with complete safety. It booklets checked below, 
cannot bum or sear. It cannot cause □ f«os for women 

any of those tragic happenings so ^ D “ d * 11 

likely to mar a woman’s life. As to NAME ." " 

strength and effectiveness, even com- ADDRESS . 

pared with the poisons, Zonite is cnT . 










Liberty 


SHALL WE "SCRAP" THE 
CONSTITUTION? 



F OR nearly a century and a half we have , pro¬ 
gressed with amazing strides under the banner 
of the American Constitution. During this 
prolonged period—previous to the depression—our 
Fourth-of-July orations glorified our governmental 
system. We were God’s chosen people. 

Under this system of government we grew from 
a few thousand people to a nation of such size that 
we were everywhere classed, until the past two or 
three years, as the world’s greatest power. 

When we look back at our diminutive beginning 
our extraordinary development seems like a miracle, 
and our original legal system must have been 
superior to have fostered such marvelous advance¬ 
ment. But when our balloonlike prosperity collapsed 
in 1929, when depression took the jobs of millions 
of workers, we were all nonplused. 

What’s the trouble? was the universal query. 
What’s the cause of this appalling calamity? 

The workers blamed the capitalists. The capi¬ 
talists blamed the workers. The government said 
business was at fault. And business maintained 
that the government, because of its interference, 
must assume the responsibility. 

But out of this hectic debate has been evolved an 
impression by many people that our Constitution is 
out of date, that it should be scrapped. 

And many people are inclined to believe that we 
have made a good beginning with this idea in mind. 

But every well balanced citizen hopes that all 
deviations from constitutional government will be 
only temporary in nature. The principles of gov¬ 
ernment that guided this government through the 
stress and strain of our phenomenal growth are 
fundamental—as sound as the Rock of Gibraltar. 

It has been the diversion from these principles 
that started us oh the road to ruin. 


The prohibition law is only one of thousands that 
radically departed from the principles of free gov¬ 
ernment guaranteed by our Constitution. Many of 
these laws have been made with the idea of thwart¬ 
ing justice. They have been put on our statute books 
in some cases for the definite purpose of robbing the 
people. And all these hybrid enactments should be 
annulled. 

What we need today more than anything else is a 
proper recognition of the constitutional rights of 
our people. Even police powers in some instances 
outrage these rights as guaranteed to citizens. 

But all we hear about is more laws. That is ap¬ 
parently the only remedy our legislators can offer. 
Yet if the fundamental laws of the land were en¬ 
forced and unconstitutional laws annulled, our needs 
could be served most effectively. 

The old-time rugged honesty of the American 
pioneers is notably absent. The spirit of fair play, 
live and let live, equal opportunities, the elimination 
of favoritism—all these and many other factors are 
essential to start us again on the upward trend. 

Capitalism has been too selfish, and it should be 
curbed, restrained. 

But there are all kinds of capitalists—good, bad, 
and indifferent. The good should be encouraged, 
promoted, and financial racketeering in all its 
branches should be stamped out root and branch. 

There is nothing wrong with our Constitution. 
The defects we have encountered are due to our 
deviations from the edicts of this great document. 
It is truly a guide that could have taken us out of the 
financial morass if we had been directed by the prin¬ 
ciples of justice and equality it so firmly advocates. 

This plan of government created by our pioneers 
is just as valuable and important today as it was 
when first enacted. — Bernarr Macfadden. 
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Is ROOSEVELT 



NEW DEAL 


There has been a rising 
chorus of criticism di¬ 
rected against the "so¬ 
cialism ” of the New Deal. 


N ineteen hundred and Some Say tl 

erLtfnSetewDeah Is Destroying 

winter ^nd* spring'wil^decide Let’s Have O L 

whether the Roosevelt policies 

will be continued, and the Congressional elections 
this fall will determine whether those policies will be 
approved by the American people. For the first time 
since the election of 1932 there are the beginnings of 
open organized opposition. 


Some Say the New Deal 
Is Destroying Democracy — 
Let’s Have a Look at the Facts 


= Now Don I small banking and business 

- INeW ueai groups whose rackets have 

been interfered with or abol- 
U e m O C ra cy — ished by the New Deal. What 

ok at the Facts 

Roosevelt’s efforts to achieve 
recovery and reform should end by destroying our tradi¬ 
tional profit system in business and our political democ¬ 
racy, and should substitute a sort of social ant hill or bee- 


rganized opposition. “ Is Roosevelt going socialist? ” is, therefore, some- 

several months there has been a rising chorus of thing more than the yell of partisan vote snatcher or the 
.— j---o C ted against Roosevelt’s “ radicalism ” and squeal of a stuck nig. It is a warning of the American 
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was taken out of production, and he now proposes that 
the government should buy from them their worst lands 
in order permanently to remove from inefficient produc¬ 
tion our 40,000,000 acres of bad agricultural lands. 

He did not ask business, labor, or the consumer to 
accept the NRA out of big-hearted patriotism. He of¬ 
fered to business the economics and some of the profits 
of monopoly by setting aside the antitrust laws. He of¬ 
fered labor minimum wages and maximum hours and the 
legal right to organize for better wages and shorter hours. 

He offered protection to the consumer 
against profiteering, through publicity on 
price-jumping and gouging practices. 

He did not even ask the bankers to sur¬ 
render their power freely. 

He found them ruined and offered to 
bail them out with government funds if 
they would agree to run their business 
along the lines which would reestablish 
public confidence in 
the banks. 

And he did not 
propose to cancel 
mortgages or to de¬ 
fraud the creditors. 
Instead, he offered 
to needy creditors 
on mortgage trans¬ 
actions government 
bonds secured by 
the •properties in¬ 
volved, while on the 
money end he set as 
his goal no general 
inflation but simply 
a method which 
wouldrestoreprices 
to where they were 
when the debts were 
contracted. At a 
time when debtors 
were desperate and 
private investors 
were asking '20-per- 
eent-a-year interest 
on real estate, he proposed nothing which was not fair to 
both sides of the debt. 

In fact, one of the amusing things about the New Deal 
that while the conservatives and Republicans are look- 
g at the professorial “ brain trust ” and yelling “ social- 
t ” at Roosevelt, the real socialists and communists are 
calling Roosevelt a “ fascist reactionary.” The truth is 
that, without knowing it, this country has been so damned 
conservative and has got so used to being run by the 
Morgans, Rockefellers, and Mellons that the only 
direction in which the pendulum could have swung was 
to the left. It still has a long long way to go before 
we begin to be as socialistic as the Tory government of 
England—which is the stronghold of the world’s business 


No, Roosevelt is no more going socialist than he is 
becoming a nihilist or a Chinese bandit. He is simply 
helping the American people to handle their social duties 
through their government. These social duties have never 
been and never can be evaded. They existed when the 
Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth Rock. They have 
been performed through the family, the township, the 
city, the county, the state, and the nation. 

A generation of control by our Insulls, Kreugers, Wig¬ 
gins, Mitchells, and Capones has simply made it neces¬ 
sary for the federal government under Roosevelt to take 
a bigger share of the job. 

In a nation which produces plenty of everything there 
is no excuse for continuing business practices which have 
resulted in misery, despair, and starvation for huge 
masses of our people in wide areas of our country. Some 
people call it "socialism” to change these practices. 
Roosevelt calls it “ neighborliness.” Roosevelt’s way is 
the American way and is the only alternative to chaos 
or revolutionary socialism. 


Roosevelt’s New 
Deal extension of 
the "public util¬ 
ity” conception 
has been rendered 
inevitable after 
the breakdown 
of the Old Deal. 


Take, finally, the matter of money itself, the thing 
which worries the Tories the most. They act as though 
the gold standard were something ordained by God which 
had always worked perfectly. Actually the gold stand¬ 
ard is very young. 

It was adopted in England in 1816, by France and Ger¬ 
many after the Franco-Prussian War, and by the United 
States in 1873. And Holland and Switzerland are the 
only two nations which have not either abandoned gold 
or inflated their money since the war. 

Any money system which suddenly destroys savings, 
jobs, industries, and whole civilizations needs to be re¬ 
formed. Whether the way out lies in the “ commodity 
dollar ” of Roosevelt or in the government control of the 
issuance of credit, the one thing that is certain is that the 
old system of control by a handful of private bankers in 
Europe and America did not work. It did not work. 
Moreover, any system that makes debt heavier the more it 
is reduced is morally wrong. Any system which makes 
money plentiful when it isn’t needed and hoards or de¬ 
stroys it when it is needed is a damned bad system. It is 
only common sense to change it. 

'T'HE final test of Roosevelt’s “ socialism ” is whether he 
-*■ is destroying the profit system. He is interfering 
with it in that he is outlawing certain types of profit. He 
has forbidden you to wring a profit out of child labor, 
phony securities, unfair competition, dangerous patent 
medicines and cosmetics, bootlegging, or banking skull¬ 
duggery. That is different from abolishing the profit 
system, and, at every point in the New Deal, Roosevelt 
has been careful to preserve the profit motive as the 
mainspring of our business life. 

He did not ask the farmers to reduce their crops out 
of any general expectation of higher prices. He offered 
to pay them rent for that part of each farmer’s land which 






urder 

in the Kntarctic 
Expedition 


I (Reading time: 

19 minutes 20 seconds.) 
-SADIES and gentle¬ 
men! We bring you to¬ 
night the eighteenth broad¬ 
cast from Little Antarctica, 
under the sponsorship of 
Campana Cuban Cigars, 
and through the short¬ 
wave facilities of the Con¬ 
solidated Broadcasting 
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a bit—we’re listening.” 

“Yes, sir. Wonder¬ 
ful thing, radio.” . . . 

it Dr. 


Frank Richardson, gi 
est explorer of modern 
times, is going to speak to 
you from Little Antarctica 
and tell you of tomorrow’s 
planned flight over the 
Pole. For three months the expedition has bent every effort to 
point of civilization, with the Richardson-Crowley Expedition to this culminating triumph of Dr. Richardson’s. The weather, 

the South Pole! Our antenna is covered with ice, in a tempera- for the first time since we landed, is favorable. For the first 

ture of forty degrees below zero! Our microphone is set up time in history you will hear a human voice speaking from 

m Dr. Richardson’s office. We say ‘ office,’ but it is in reality directly over the Pole! 

a board shack, banked on all sides with ten feet of solid snow— “ As we told you last week, we are camped at the foot of the 
to keep out the cold! Laugh that off, you folks with your feet great ice barrier that stretches unbroken across Antarctica, 

in the oven of the kitchen stove or sipping a cocktail at the Our only means of communication with the outside world— 

new Ritz-Plaza bar! We boys down here have heard by means made possible by the Campana Cuban Cigar Company—is the 

of return broadcasts that prohibition has been repealed—and do invisible hand of radio. While we are waiting for Dr. Richard- 

we envy you! Especially when we remember we’ll be here son, the Richardson-Crowley Antarctic Quartet, composed of 

on Scott Sea Glacier for the next year! ” sailors from the Campana, the ship furnished Dr. Richardson 

by the Campana Cuban Cigar Company, will sing.” 

“ Those return broadcasts couldn’t have been so good. 

They haven’t beard we don’t have bars—that a man has to “ Your drinks, Mr. Devine.” 

drink sitting at a table.” “ Thanks, Oscar. Put them on Spar’s bill.” 

“ That’s so you won’t faint at a taste of real liquor. “ Don’t be so generous with my bill! ” 

Oscar! ” “ It’s your habit. Remember when Richardson waved a 

“ Yes, Mr. Devine? ” pictorial good-by to New York and went down the bay? ” 

“ Two more of the same. And turn that radio up “ It’s been the curse of my reportorial life. I caught 


Strangely Stirring Story of These Modern, Magic Times—of a 
r Perfect Crime” that Solved Itself Nine Thousand Miles Away'. 
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a cold on the Macom in that sea wind that lasted two 
months.” 

“ Cheer up. If you’d gone along it would have lasted 
two years. Did you like Richardson? ” 

“ I only met him that once.” 

“ Wasn’t it enough? ” 

“Plenty. That Hawvard talk and that Great-I-Am 
of his makes any A-l prize-fight manager sound modest. 
Crowley seemed like a good egg, though.” 

“ Crowley is. He’s the real brains of the outfit. And 
Richardson’s never given him a break. Hogs all the 
publicity, steps to the front in all the pictures, makes all 
the speeches. Without Crowley and young Watson, Rich¬ 
ardson wouldn’t have a chance of reaching the Pole.” 

“ Who’s Watson? ” 

“ Young scientist—ace-high and smart. It’s Watson 
who’s going to pilot the plane and Crowley who’s going 
to record the data.” 

“ What’s Richardson going to do? ” 

“ He’s going to make the speeches afterward—and grab 
the credit. He and Crowley were kids together. Same 
town, same schools. Richardson is big and good-looking, 
and has the gift of gab, so he gets all the breaks. He 
proved to me he was a sap by leaving his wife behind on 
this trip. If I had a wife as pretty as Polly Richardson, 
and as young, I wouldn’t leave her even to go to the office 
—I’d do home work! Listen.” . . . 

“ Ladies and gentlemen: Dr. Richardson hasn’t come in yet 
to tell you about his impending fligjtt over the Pole, so I am 
going to tell you about our camp here on Scott Sea Glacier. It 
consists of two main parts—the office, where our microphone is, 
and where Ds. Richardson plans every detail of the expedition 
—and the kitchen and living quarters of the men. These wooden 
buildings are two hundred feet apart and connected by a tunnel 
—a tunnel made by piling all our stores in two rows, stretch¬ 
ing a canvas over the top, and letting the ice and snow cover it! 
This tunnel is now at least five feet thick and warm as a room 
as you walk through it. 

“ That sound you hear, ladies and gentlemen, is not static. 
For some reason our dogs have begun to bark and howl. I have 
just sent a man out to quiet them. You know, we have forty 
Alaskan huskies with us to pull sleds of supplies across the 
ice. We— What? . . . What! . . . You say he’s dead! 
. . . Pardon a moment, ladies and gentlemen. Something has 
happened that— I’ll be back with you in one minute.” 

“ Say! Did you get that, Larry ? ” 

“ What? ” 

“ That flowerlike announcer’s signed off. Said some¬ 
thing had happened—something about ‘ he’s dead ’! ” 

“ Who’s dead? ” 

“How do I know? Wait a minute! He’s back again. 
Listen to those dogs howl! ” ... 

“Ladies and gentlemen! I have a grave announcement to 
make. Dr. Frank Richardson, leader of the Richardson-Crowley 
Expedition, has just been found—dead! Dr. Reynolds, the 
physician with us, has just reported to me that in his opinion 
Dr. Richardson was murdered! The body was found hi the 
tunnel I was just describing, between the men’s quarters and 
the office. Obviously it is impossible to continue this broadcast 
at this time. So we are signing off frorii Little Antarctica for 
the present.” 

“Did you get that. Spar? Richardson—murdered!,” 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY RAY DEAN 
DECORATIONS BY CARL PFEUFER 







mechanic 


“ I got it. Hey—where are you 
going? ” 

“Telephone, you mug! There’s no 
A. P. on this—it’s radio! And there’s 
no radio at the Clarion office—Ryan 
can’t stand crooners! . . . City Hall 
4-1212. . . . Hello! City desk! . . . 
Ryan? Larry Devine. A report just 
came over the radio—Campana Cuban 
Cigar hour from Little Antarctica— 
that Frank Richardson’s murdered! 
. . . No details—just that. . . . 
Spar? He’s with me now. . . . 
We’re as good as there! ” 

“ What did he say? ” 

“ He thought it was a publicity stunt 
for Cuban Cigars! He wants you to 
get on over to the Consolidated’s short¬ 
wave receiving station—in case they 
pick up anything more. It’s outside 
Jersey. City. I’ll join you there later.” 
“ Where are you going now? ” 

“To get a statement from Polly 
Richardson. If I’m lucky I can break 
and catch her on the rebound. See you 


“ /"JOOD evening, Mrs. Richardson.” 

“ I don’t believe I know you—” 

“ I met you six months ago—on the Macom.” 

“ Oh. You’re a reporter ? ” 

“ That’s it.” 

“ Why didn’t you use the house phone? ” 

“ Didn’t want to bother you twice. Thought I’d just 
rap at your door. You see, I’ve got a message from your 
husband.” 

“ A message—from Frank? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Perhaps you’d better come in.” 

" Listen to the radio much, Mrs. Richardson? ” 

“ Yes. When Frank’s away it’s rather lonely.” 

“ But I see you didn’t hear the broadcast tonight from 
the Antarctic? ” 

“ No. I—I was out. I just came home.” 

“ I see. Perhaps it’s just as well you didn’t hear to¬ 
nights show.” 

“ Just as well? What do you mean? ” 

“ You’d have been shocked. And being alone—well—” 
“ See here, Mr. Devine. You said you had a message 
from Frank. What is it? ” 

“ It’s not exactly from him. It’s about him.” 

“What about him?” 

“ He’s dead.” 

“ Dead?” 

“ Murdered.” 

“ Oh my God! ” 

“ Steady—steady. I’ll get you some water. Where’s 
the bathroom? Never mind—I’ll find it. . . . There 
you are.” 

“ Tell me—was this on the radio? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Did they say—who murdered him? ” 

“No. They just announced that he’s been found- 
killed.” 

“ Oh! ” 
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asparagus which you take such a pride in selecting 
for your table during the Spring season! How 
you enjoy its lush goodness, delicate flavor and 
wholesome nourishment! 

Only this quality of asparagus—the choicest that 
grows—is used in Campbell's Asparagus Soup. Here 
is Springtime gladness all the year! With smooth, 
tempting puree of asparagus is blended the finest 
creamery butter and the seasoning by Campbell's 
famous chefs gives its final touch of deliciousness. 

This soup is strictly vegetable. It contains no 
meat in any form. So it is especially welcome for 
the Lenten meals and for Fridays. It makes splendid 
Cream of Asparagus, too. (See the label). 


Asparagus Soup 



Smoke 'lil the Midnight Spread 

... and still keep 
a fresh, cool mouth 



What about this "fresh" taste? 

but only indirectly. Spud’s smoke contains 


MENTHOL-COOLED 

CIGARETTES 


















JANUARY 20 PRIZE WINNERS 


HOME LIFE SNAPSHOT CONTEST 


I’m so glad I took 
my Doctor’s advice!” 












THE BIGGEST-SELLING PACKAGE SOAP IN AMERICA 





























cl^z Novel" of a Love 
Deeper than the Sea 


FREDERICK 

HAZLITT 

BRENNAN 


' wanted you just as 
m are: midnight in your hair, 
ight morning in your eyes, a smile 
at remembers. God! you're lovely.” 


Destroyer 


Illustrations by 

MARSHALL FRANT2 


(Reading time: 29 minutes H seconds.) 
IEUTENANT JOEL TIERNAN, appointed gunnery offi- 


Hatfield, the wife of the squadron commander. At this fun 
tion Joel again meets Aithra, the girl of Brother Cheng’s, ai 


tea being given that afternoon at the Manila Hotel by Mrs. Dungarees. Work. 'That was it! 





































































Luring, 

Laughable, 

Anna Sten, Russian-Born, Acts a French Role 
in English; New Pictures for Claudette Colbert 
and Messrs. Boles, Wheeler, and Woolsey 



(Reading time: 7 minutes 36 seconds.) 

1 star means fairly good. 3 stars, excellent. 

2 stars, good. 4 stars, extraordinary. 

★★★ NANA 


heart has been done so many times that the original— 
supposing for the sake of argument that Nana is the 
original—now seems a little faded. Most of its personnel 
appear also to have been around long enough to be ready 
for the minor leagues. There is, for example, the rheu- 
matically romantic theater manager (Richard Bennett) 
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NEITHER SPEED NOR ROADS 
AFFECT THE AMAZING COMFORT 
OF STUOEBAKER REAR SEATS! 


r i" these startling new automobiles 
Studebaker has given the motoring 
public a double thrill! The world’s 
first standard production cars of gen¬ 
uine skyway style! Comfort beyond 
anything in previous experience! 

This new-found riding ease is due 
largely to quadripoise suspension— 
Studebaker’s own million-dollar 
engineering development. Quadri¬ 
poise suspension keeps all four, not 
merely two, extremities of the chassis 
in balance regardless of speed or 
roads. Comparative demonstration 
convincingly proves that nothing in 
the entire realm of motoring matches 
Studebaker riding comfort. 

These skyway style Studebakers are 
the finest cars Studebaker has ever 
built. They’re priced $200 to $700 
less than their brilliant predecessors. 
They’re built like battleships—of 
steel reinforced by steel. They’re 
upholstered and fitted like the cost¬ 
liest of cars—and offer you uncanny 
"mechanical brains” that make driving 
almost entirely automatic. 

Arrange today for the great mo¬ 
toring thrill of the day—a Studebaker 
demonstration drive! 


NEW STUDEBAKERS 


DICTATOR . . $645 
COMMANDER . 895 

PRESIDENT . . 1095 
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The Surprising and Hitherto Misunder¬ 
stood Facts in the Case of the Famous 
and Widely Accepted "Margery 
Thumbprints from Spiritland" 


is in > The Surprising and Hitherto Misunder- orthodox science. Time and 

18 minutes 20 seconds.) r » _ time again the front-page 

W E Americans will Stood Facts in the Case Ot the Famous headlines of great news- 

believe anything. anc | Widely Accepted "Margery papers reported the weird 

The credulity of our , . , r c . . , j« ' stories. It was said that visi- 

people is a never-ending won- I humbprints trom opiritland tors to her seances talked 

der and pity. The pious face to face and voice to voice 

Japanese buy little pieces of paper of diiferent colors, with the dead. Investigators surrounded her with safe- 
make spitballs of them, and throw the moist pellets at guards and still reported no trickery. True, there was 
their idols in the serene belief that the papers are magic an undercurrent of dissent. Houdini called her a fraud, 
prayers, sure to be answered if the spitballs stick. We but Margery called him one too, and predicted a bad end 
superior creatures over here laugh at the little yellow for the escape king. “ Houdini will die soon! ” That 
man’s credulity—and then we go right out and buy col- was the fall of 1924, and on October 31, 1926, Houdini 
ored pieces of paper of our own. Instead of rolling them died. Margery’s seances went on even more successfully, 
into spitballs we put ours in iron boxes, believing they Her fame passed around the earth. Cried the true be- 


ie day make us rich. We call pretty papers “ stock lieve 


s of foreign governments to pay their v 


e believed surgeon, is the answer to all the. ci 


d locally prominent Massachusetts 


debts, the tales of the Hollywood p 


s agents, and the after death.” 


is proof of the human soul, of tl 


labels on speakeasy gin. But the pinnacle of our credulity 
was reached with our belief in “ Margery,” for Margery 
is a spirit medium who said she got thumbprints from 
the spiritland. Imagine believing such a thing! 


Yet educated men, professionals, t 


Now, these are strong words. If Margery were a mere 
painted Coney Island faker, no one would get excited. 

But Margery is indorsed by two purported scientific 
societies and taken very seriously by very important 


to be scientists, believed in Margery. So did lawyers 
and hard-boiled journalists. 

And now, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine 


a few claiming people. That is why this article is 


I first heard of Margery nearly ten years ago. Having. 
spent a part of my lifetime in the study of occult occur¬ 
rences of all kinds, I was deeply interested in the reports. 


Research has published, as Vol. XXII of its Proceedings, Mrs. L. R. G. Crandon, the wife of a Boston surgeon. It 


e called The Margery Mediumship, by 


aid that Margery produced “ ectoplasm ” 


dares: “ The evidence . . . was such that it should 
have convinced any competent investigator that the phe¬ 
nomena were supernormal.” 

Thus, nonsensical as it may sound, here is an official 
declaration in behalf not only of Margery’s ghosts, but of 
ghosts that can leave their fingerprints behind them! 

For the last ten years this wife of an instructor in the 
Harvard Medical School has been a thorn-in the side of 


said to invade any house where Margery dwelt. 

Soon afterward a prize offer was announced by the 
Scientific American for any genuine demonstrations of 
what are called “ psychic phenomena.” The most inter¬ 
esting case studied by the distinguished committee act- 
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ing for the magazine was Margery. In fact, many be¬ 
lieved Margery would collect the substantial cash prize. 
But something went wrong. Several of the committee 
members became suspicious. One of the most vociferous 
objectors was Houdini. But the medium’s supporters 
had their story to tell. They said Houdini dropped tools 
of his own into'the medium’s cabinet in order to “ frame ”, 
her. Houdini published a pamphlet as an expose, but it 
failed to cover all the feats performed by Margery. Other 
members expressed their opinions, including that benevo¬ 
lent but stalwart critic and skeptic, Walter Franklin 
Prince. She remained, ,as an enigma, the most unex¬ 
plained lady alive. But she did not collect tlie money! 

“ But how does she impress all these intelligent men? ” 
I asked Houdini. 

“ She vamps them! ” was his reply. “ She- even made 
goo-goo eyes at me-. She has some of those unworldly 1 
gents so excited, each thinking he is the only one, they 
don’t know whether they are standing up or sitting 
down.” 

Incidentally, Margery called one of the less impression¬ 
able members of the committee a wooden man. 

Almost from the start of her public career Margery 
declared that all her work was accomplished by her dead 
brother Walter, whose spirit was supposed to enter her 
body. Walter, whose voice whispered and hissed in the 
dark of the seances, was a domineering fellow who knew 
how to insult any overinquisitive investigator. 

So there was the team: Margery the medium and 
Walter the spirit control. . The tale of their strange 
doings echoed through the laboratories of great univer¬ 
sities. Two committees from Harvard Conducted inves¬ 
tigations, and a third from Johns Hopkins. Investiga¬ 
tors came from England and the Continent. It is true 
that no indorsement came from any of these sources. But 
every week, every month, some new marvel was reported. 
By 1926, when Houdini died, his enemy Margery was 
nearing the crest of her extraordinary reputation. It 
was in that year that the mystical thumbprints began 
to appear. 

It was also in that year that a downward trend in an 

F R I K E L L 


ancient and honorable institution devoted to the investi¬ 
gation of psychic research reached a sharper slope. I 
refer to the American Society for Psychical Research, 
with headquarters in New York. This society was 
founded by Professor J. H. Hyslop. It had many mem¬ 
bers scattered throughout 'the United States who paid 
annual dues. Its work was to investigate every kind 
of unexplained experience that seemed occult and super¬ 
normal. 

For some years its principal research officer was Dr. 
Walter Franklin Prince, a hard-headed, incorruptible, 
and competent man. But already, in 1925, Dr. Prince had 
resigned to head the new Boston Society for Psychic Re¬ 
search, organized that scientific psychic research might 
be continued in America. And now the new thumbprint 
wonder was accentuating the aspect of change in Hyslop 
House, the headquarters of the American Society. In a 
few months the Bulletin looked less like a scientific re¬ 
port and more like a popular mystery magazine. A vast 
amount of its space was devoted to sensational accounts 
of Margery’s performances and photographs of her 
miracles. Many of these photographs were of her thumb¬ 
prints from the dead. Dr. Crandon, her husband, is re¬ 
ported to have exclaimed, on beholding the first of them, 
“ This is the greatest event since the resurrection of 
Jesus! ” 

'T'O the average person the very thought of thumbprints 
-*■ made by spirits of the dead must seem absurd. Yet 
upward of 180 have been obtained, nearly all of which were 
claimed by Walter as his own. As there were no thumb¬ 
prints left by him in life, except one incomplete and 
valueless one on a razor blade, this claim was accepted. 

These imprints had been left In soft wax during 
seances. They had all the characteristic lines noted on 
a human thumb, but the thumb did not belong to Mar¬ 
gery, nor to any other person in the room. This was 
demonstrated by careful comparison. Then whose thumb 
was it? The Spirit voice of Walter, squeaking in the 
dark, declared it was his—this brother Walter, killed in 
an accident years before. He said that in the dark of 
the seances he pressed his thumb into the wax and left 
imprints. 

Preposterous^ Yes. But it was difficult to explain 
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beginning it had been sug- 
•y certain skeptical mem- 
! Society for Psychical Re- 
t perhaps some sort of die 
lade the ghost impressions, 
ould be small, easily con- 
1 quickly used. But Mar¬ 
ker defenders cried, “ Im- 
They argued that no such 
ever been made or ever 
In the second place, it was 
it under a microscope the 
between the impression 
such a die and an actual 
could readily be detected 
rt. And in the third place, 
that variations were found 
to time which would be con- 
th the idea that a living 
been employed to impress 
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Here Comes the Climax! What New 
Surprise Is Perry Mason Planning ? 
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The Most Dramatic HKJ 

Ball Game [R^ 

Ever Played ^ 

• A Veteran’s Memory of One Hectic Mr 

Day When the Thrills of a Season 

Were Packed into a Single Afternoon &/ 

(Reading time: S minutes 11 seconds.) for the Cubs and was 

I T happened at the Polo Grounds on October 8, 1908. visibly nervous. 

Three teams had come thundering down the stretch He hit Fred Ten- 
neck and neck. When we ended the season by winning ney with a pitched 
three straight from Boston we finished in a tie with the ball and then walked CHRISTY MATHEWSON 

Cubs for the National League pennant. Pittsburgh was Herzog. 

only a half game behind. When Mike Donlin limped to the plate and crashed 

My ball club was tottering on the brink of the hospital, a two-base hit into right field that scored Tenney, Chance 
Bresnahan, Mike Donlin, and Fred Tenney were crippled, took Pfeister out and waved Mordecai Brown in from 
and Larry Doyle was out of the game with a spike wound, the bull pen. 

The National Commission gave us the option of playing The crowd went wild. A spectator perched on the roof 
a series of five games with the Cubs to decide the cham- of the grandstand slid off in the excitement and fell to 
pionship or staking all our chances on a single contest, the ground. 

That was the year of the historic “ Merkle incident,” In the second inning Chance made the first hit off 
in which we all felt we had been robbed of the pennant. Mathewson. Matty then caught him napping off first, 


The players were sore and didn’t 
want to play, but in the end they 
decided to stake all their chances on 
a single game—and Christy Math- I 
ewson. In that hectic season of J 
1908 Matty had won the tremendous 
total of thirty-seven ball games. 

Before noon on the day of the 
game the gates were closed; the 
streets for blocks around the Pol 
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and when Umpire Bill Klem called 
him out, Chance rushed at Klem 
with a roar of protest. A shower 
of cushions and pop bottles were 
hurled at him from the stands, one 
of the bottles hitting Chance and 
breaking a cartilage in his neck. 

Joe Tinker opened the third with 
a drive that Cy Seymour, playing 
er field for us, lost against the back- 
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(Reading time: i min. 20 sec.) 

A NEW country, says 
Bruce Lockhart, should 
> be seen, he; ' 
smelled, tasted, felt. 1 
get nearer to any foreign 
land through the senses,” he 
says, "than through the in¬ 
tellect.” 

He ought to know how to 
advise travelers. For years 
he globe-trotted east, west, 
north, and south. Right now 
he’s over here applying his 
senses to America. He’s on 
a lecture tour. 

Bruce Lockhart wrote Brit¬ 
ish Agent, the book every one 
has been reading and talk¬ 
ing about. It will soon be 
filmed, with LeslieHoward re- 
livingtheexcitements of Lock¬ 
hart’s career as a British dip- 1 
lomatic envoy. The picture 
will be a great treat to me, for 
I was in revolutionary Russia 
and saw it all happen. As an 
old friend, Lockhart has been 
telling me a funny aftermath 
of the story. 

In his book he wrote quite 
a lot about a certain lady of Petrograd. 
She lives in London now, and Lockhart 
sent her his manuscript to look over, be¬ 
fore it was published. She wrote back 
a long list of complaints—how unfeeling 
he was, how coldly British about his Rus¬ 
sian experiences. “ And besides,” she 
ended, “you say in your book that my 
hair is wavy. You ought to remember 
perfectly well that my hair is as flat as 
a pancake.” 

The unforgivable sin of forgetting a 
lady’s looks! 

A British agent is not a spy, Mr. 
Lockhart asks me to explain. The Brit¬ 
ish government sends diplomatic agents, 
fully accredited, to countries where con¬ 
ditions aren’t normal—Afghanistan, for 
instance. A spy is something else again; 
spies never have any official 
status. British agents speak 
plenty of languages. Lock¬ 
hart speaks Russian, German, 

French, Czech, Serbian, and 
Malay. He speaks his Eng¬ 
lish with a Scottish burrrrr. 



PRINCESS ALEXANDRA 
KROPOTKIN 


French variety. 


• A fashionable jeweler 
gives me these tips: 

“ Women with short plump 
fingers,” he says, “ should 
wear rings with an oblong stone, or a setting 
of the marquise shape. 

“ Square rings look best on slim fingers.” 

The jewelers disapprove of stones worn to 
match the color of your gown. Wear gems 
that bring out the color of your dress by con¬ 
trast, they advise. My fashionable jeweler 
friend suggests a few advantageous combina¬ 
tions : Bruce L 

Rubies with pale green or blue or beige. 

Sapphires with pink or mauve. Opals with 

black, amethysts with white, jade with dark purple. ___,_„-„. ___ 

Semiprecious stones can be worn at times to match the white wine, salt, pepper, and a tiny pinch of thyme. Cover 
color of a sports dress. again and simmer about % hour. Add the sausages now, 

Few of us can buy new jewelry to go with our clothes, and simmer some more. Cook very slowly until the 

l.-c — “n select fabrics to favor our pet rings and onions become a creamy sauce. Serve piping hot. The 

secret of a perfect sovbise is slow cooking. 




• News for the Sleep De¬ 
partment : 

Various herb teas, tilleul, 
verveine, etc., which have 
long been used by the insom¬ 
niacs of Europe, are now be¬ 
coming known and obtainable 
here. They are brewed in a 
teapot, just like tea, and are 
tippled as a nightcap just be¬ 
fore you go to bed. Tillevl is 
the favorite with most peo¬ 
ple.’ You p 

blossoms. 

• Have you ever been lost 

tangle of perplexing thought 
—I mean a real maze of paths 
and hedges purposely de¬ 
signed tokeepyou wandering. 

Emily Smith made a quar¬ 
ter of a million dollars letting 
people into a maze, then get¬ 
ting them out. She died re¬ 
cently after a career as keep¬ 
er of the famous Hampton 
Court maze in England. The 
size of the fortune she left as¬ 
tonished some folks, because 
the price for entering the maze is only 

But her wealth didn’t surprise me. 
I’ve been in that maze. I remember 
tramping around in it until I screamed 
for help. And I remember the liberal 
tip I gave to the attendant who finally 
rescued me. I gave gladly and will- 

Another ten minutes in that madden¬ 
ing place would have addled my brain for 
life. At least, such was my conviction 
at the time. 

The Hampton Court maze has been 
there several hundred years. Going in it 
is one of the things every English tripper 
does—once. Emily Smith used to fish 
them out. 

No wonder she died rich 1 

•Blue Blaze, by Jane Harvey Houl- 
son, is an engaging journal 
of adventure in the Carib¬ 
bean. (Published by Bobbs- 
Merrill.) 

• Here’s 
ty from France. 
cisses Soubise. To make it 
you need one of those flat 
earthenware saucepans of the 

__,. It won’t crack if you boil it 

20 minutes in a large pan of water just before 
using it. 

For gas cooking, put an asbestos mat under 
the earthenware utensil. By the way, the 
French name for this kind of a pan is cocotte. 

Fry your sausages golden brown in the 
cocotte, remove them and pour off some of the 
fat. Then fry 4 thinly sliced onions in the 
remainder about 10 minutes. Do not brown 
them. Cover the cocotte and cook the onions 
Now add 1 cup 


. Call it Sow- 
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There Is a Kind 
of Love Which, 
Once Born, Can 
Never Die. This 
Is the Story of 
Two Hearts that 
Found It in the 
Midst of Deadly 
Peril 

Whitman 

Chambers 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
JOHN 
FALTER 


Wanda limped up the ladder on 
to the deck. Fred Shane stood, 
motionless and alone, staring at a 
red stain in the waters astern. 


(Reading time: 20 minutes 56 seconds.) 

W ANDA REYNOLDS’ lips tightened as she 
watched the sun poise on the curving rim of the 
Caribbean. 

Far down the mountainside the tiled roofs of Santinas 
shone red in the afterglow. On the eastern side of the 
plaza, between the cathedral and the band stand, a swarm 
of antlike figures raised a tiny cloud of dust. 

The breeze from the sea, sweeping cool and fragrant 
up the slope, bore the muted crack of rifles. On the 
veranda of La Cresta the sound was like the popping 
of children’s play guns. 


“ Mother has decided,” Johnnie was saying, “ to post¬ 
pone our wedding another month. Conditions now are 
so unsettled. Half of our friends, unreasonably excited 
by the alarmists, have fled the country, and the other 
half, most of them, refuse to leave their homes. I doubt 
if, under the circumstances, we could muster a dozen 
guests. And, just as mother says, though she would 
hardly use the word, we don’t want our wedding to be 
a bust.” 

“ No, we don’t want our wedding to be a bust.” 
Wanda’s dark eyes were remote as she stood watching 
the sea, cooling under the fading afterglow. “ Is it our 
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wedding, Johnnie, or your mother’s? ” His arms went round her. “ Fred Shane! ” Johnnie jeered. 

Johnnie put his arm around her. She She came, whispering his “ He is keeping the Firefly provi- 

felt his eyes on her, his placid blue eyes, name. He said: "I love you." sioned and ready down in the south 

but she did not look up at him. He said ’ ' J cove.” 

gently: “ I’m sorry, dear. But we have “ That cockleshell! ” 


bqen planning this for so long, so many months, it 
would be a shame to have it flop. Mother would be 
heartbroken.” • 

Wanda took a slow and shaking breath, trembling in 
the curve of his arm. 

“ Cold, dear? ” he asked quickly. 

“ Not cold, Johnnie. Just frightened.” 

“ Frightened! ” She felt him and heard him laugh. 
“ Of that business down there? Mother is absolutely 
convinced that they will not molest us.” 

“ Fred Shane says we may have to get out any minute.” 


“ I’d hardly call her a cockleshell. She is forty-six feet 
over all, he told me. And he sailed her all the way down 
here from New Bedford alone. Single-handed, Johnnie.” 

“ Imagine! Sailing that tub down here single-handed 
when he could have come on a ship, or. by plane. Fred 
Shane,” Johnnie continued, with a fire that seemed un¬ 
warranted, “ is one of our worst and most typical alarm¬ 
ists. And like all the rest of his kind, his knowledge of 
conditions is singularly superficial.” 

“ He has lived here for twelve years.” 

“ When he wasn’t kicking around in that yawl, or 







loafing with Lisa in New York or 
Paris or Havana. 

“ Mother, you know, has lived here, 
in this house, for twenty-six years. I 
was born here. Of cour.se,” he added 
modestly, “ I profess to no knowledge 
of conditions myself. I have been 
away at school virtually all my life. 
But in twenty-six years mother has 
never left the island. If any one has 
a finger on the pulse of the country, 
certainly mother has.” 

Wanda thought of the lean woman 
of wax whom Lisa Shane had dubbed 
the Empress. And Fred Shane’s 
words came back to her: “ She is still 
the outlander, Wanda. Her mind is 
as untouched by the life around her 
as is her waxlike skin by the sun.” 

Wanda thought of the Empress and 
felt a little sorry for the foolish old 
woman who, while dissipating a great 
sugar fortune piled up by her hus¬ 
band during the boom years, held on 
to her ten thousand acres of cane and 
waited placidly for better times that, 
all thinking persons knew, would 

And the Emperor, dead these ten 
years. A swell egg, but, as Johnnie 
regretfully told her, a man with too 
great a fondness for rum and cards 
and parties. 

The great door behind them 
creaked on heavy hinges. A voice, 
thin and clear and liquid, said, 
“ Come, children. It is time to change 
for dinner. The Shanes are coming, 
you know, and we wouldn’t want to 
keep them waiting.” 

Johnnie had dropped his arm and 
turned to his mother. Wanda, look¬ 
ing up at him, ignoring the tall wax 
figure in the doorway, saw the color 
flood his tanned cheeks. Johnnie, 
Johnnie, are you ashamed to let your 
mother see you love me? 

Johnnie said, “ Yes, mother dear. 
We’ll go right up.” 

AND this was the fine young man 
who had trampled opposing 
tackles into the dirt, and who on two 
occasions in his sensational career 
had been banished from the football 
field for unnecessary roughness. 

They had been classmates, Johnnie 
and Wanda, in a small coeducational 
Florida college, and from the begin¬ 
ning of their freshman year very 
much in love. At the end of their 
senior year, when Johnnie left for 
home, they had been tentatively en¬ 
gaged. 

She had waited a year, just to make 
sure. A year of drabness attending 
the wants of a hypochondriac and 
impecunious foster father. A year 
in which her only dreams were of the 
blue Caribbean and the green cane 
and the paradise that was La Cresta. 
Then, early in May, she had put her 
foster father in the hands of a prac¬ 
tical nurse and boarded a southbound 
ship. Today was the twenty-first of 
September. 

In her room, Wanda slipped into a 
flame evening dress, changed her san¬ 
dals for silver slippers, and going to 
the window lit a cigarette. 

Lisa Shane strolled in. She was a 


trim, tightly built little blonde, pro¬ 
vocative in a languid, sinuous way. 

“ I dodged the Empress and came 
up for a cigarette,” Lisa said. Her 
voice was husky, as it always was 
when she had been drinking. “ How 
is the old battle-ax? ” 

“ She is fine.” Wanda gave her a 
cigarette and held a match. Lisa 
swayed ever so slightly as she took 
the light. 

“ She will live, my dear, to be a 
hundred. For forty years you will 
watch her sitting there in state at 
the head of her long table, her uni¬ 
formed flunkies massed in echelon 
behind her. God, it makes my flesh 
crawl to think of her 1 ” 

TT is I who must live with her, Lisa. 
1 Not you. Why must you be nasty 
with your auguries? Because you 
are jealous of me? Because you sus¬ 
pect I have fallen in love with your 
husband? Suppose I have. Would 
you care? Didn’t you tell me a week 
ago, in a drunken confidence, that 
you no longer loved him? Didn’t you 
tell me you wished to God he’d get 
mixed up in that trouble down below 
and never come back? 

“ Fred went to town early this 
morning,” Lisa said. “ Or perhaps 
you knew.” 

“ No, I didn’t.” Wanda was con¬ 
scious of Lisa’s scrutiny. 

“ He expected to be back by noon. 
He’s still missing.” 

Careful! She’s only baiting you. 
“ You don’t seem particularly wor¬ 
ried, Lisa.” 

Lisa smiled and veiled her eyes 
with beaded lashes. 

A gong reverberated through the 
big house. 

“ We’re being paged,” Wanda said 
lightly. 

In the big drawing-room of La 
Cresta teakwood elbowed golden oak 
and Circassian walnut. The Empress, 
Lisa Shane said, had the taste of a 
Carib squaw. 

The Empress wore a gown of cerise 
velvet, cut as low as the lenient law 
of the Victorian era allowed. Her 
white hair was done high and her 
colorless face was as sharp and aqui¬ 
line as a caricature of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. Johnnie, sleek and shining, 
molded into his dinner jacket, stood 
beside her chair. 

She gave Lisa a thin jewel- 
spangled hand. “ So glad to see you, 
my dear. Mr. Shane is late? ” 

Lisa sat down and stretched out 
her shapely legs. “ Fred hasn’t come 
back from town.” 

Esteban, a white-haired Negro in 
purple-broadcloth livery, appeared 
with a silver tray on which were four 
small cocktail glasses. 

The Empress touched bloodless 
lips to her,glass and then put it aside. 
“ Strange. Strange indeed. Mr. 
Shane knew, did he not, that he was 
coming to dinner? ” 

“ Oh, yes. He knew. He’ll be along 
presently.” 

Lisa downed her cocktail. She sat 
nervous in her chair, her hands never 



‘•I’ve got a lot of decided opinions—come to 
think of it. I’m very decided about Raleighs. 
I decidedly like their character. I like the 
choice of plain or cork tips—they don’t stick 
to my lips. And I certainly like the FREE 
bridge cards. 85 of the coupons packed in 
Raleighs bring a bridge set, two decks of 
initialed, gilt-edged Congress Quality U. S. 
Playing Cards—FREE. Other attractive 
premiums, too. (Offer good only in U. S. A.) 
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Let’s talk about 



A delicious bit of chocolate, for 
instance. For it so happens that a 
delicious bit of chocolate is changing 
the ideas of millions about laxa¬ 
tives. And you ought to know it! 

It’s Ex-Lax, the chocolated 
laxative. It looks like chocolate and 
it tastes like chocolate, but through 
the pure, smooth chocolate is dis¬ 
tributed uniformly a world-famous 
laxative ingredient that is perfectly 
tasteless. All you taste is chocolate. 
But no nasty-tasting, harsh violent 
purgative was ever more effective! 

It makes no difference whether 
one is six or sixty — Ex-Lax is 
effective. Everybody loves choco¬ 
late—so every age likes Ex-Lax. 

Why, then, clutter a medi¬ 
cine cabinet with a whole row 
of laxatives when one tiny tin 


of Ex-Lax will serve the entire 
family? And serve them better! 

Ex-Lax is as gentle as it is 
pleasant. And that’s important! For 
you don’t want harsh, violent action. 
You want a laxative to be effective 
—but gentle. Ex-Lax works over¬ 
night without over-action. It 
doesn’t cause stomach pains. 

Twenty eight years ago Ex-Lax 
was just an idea—today it’s Am¬ 
erica’s leading laxative. That tells 
you how the nation has swung to 
“the pleasant side.” 

So next time when you “need 
something”get Ex-Lax! See how 
pleasant it is to take—and how 
much better you feel afterwards. 

At all druggists. 10c and 25c 
sizes. But look for the genuine 
Ex-Lax, spelled E-X-L-A-X. 


* 


Keep "regular" with 

EX-LAX 

THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Without preamble the Empress 
launched into one of her favorite 
stories. 

Johnnie paid her rapt attention, 
though he must have heard the story 
a thousand times. 

Once the Empress mentioned Ra¬ 
mon Piendes. “ A great, I may say 
a very great, man. He will go far in 
the affairs of our republic.” 

Why, Lisa, do your eyes light when 
Ramon Piendes is mentioned? Why 
do your pretty hands grow tense in 
your lap? Is it true, the gossip I’ve 
heard? 

The wide door to the patio flew 
open. Fred Shane in riding clothes, 
Fred Shane dusty and sweaty, one 
side of his face smeared with dried 
blood, stepped into the room. In the 
dead silence following his entrance, a 
silence lasting only an instant, a shot 
rang out sharp and clear somewhere 
down the hillside. The tall tired- 
looking young man said evenly: 

“ All right, people. We’re clearing 

“Get out? Leave? Desert our 
homes? Why, my dear Mr. Shane, 
do you really believe that after 
twenty-six years as mistress of La 
Cresta I shall—”- 

FRED SHANE’S lips curled as he 
1 interrupted the Empress: “ I have 
just come from town. The army has 
gone mad. They have locked their 
officers in the cuartel. Led by a 
drunken corporal, they have started 
up the mountain. Five hundred blood- 
mad soldiers shouting ‘ Abajo con el 
imperialismo Yanqui! ’ ” 

“ What, John, does that mean ? ” 

“ It means, mother, ‘ Down with 
Yankee imperialism.’ ” 

Lisa, tense in her high-backed 
chair, said slowly: 

“ Ramon told me yesterday that we 
would not be molested.” 

Fred’s dark eyes, burning with 
weariness, fixed with cool contempt 
on his lovely wife. “ Ramon, my 
dear, is dead. His body is lashed to 
a telephone pole in the plaza. There 
is a sign spiked to his chest which 
reads, ‘ El nos ha vendido a los Yan- 
quis.’ ” 

“ It says,” Johnnie patiently told 
his mother, “ ‘ He sold us out to the 
Yankees.’ ” 

Two spots of rouge shone bright 
on Lisa’s ghastly face. Suddenly she 
was across the room and pounding 
her husband on the breast. 

“ You’re lying to me, Fred! ” she 
screamed. “ Ramon is not dead! I 
know he isn’t dead! ” 

Fred Shane looked down into her 
tortured eyes. He asked gently, 
“ Why should I lie to you, Lisa? ” 

“Because you know I love him! 
And you’re trying to get me away 
from him, out of the country! ” 

“ Please, dear! I've known that 
for a long time, and I haven’t tried to 
get you out of the country.” 

Johnnie asked reasonably, “What 
makes you think they will bother us 
up here? ” 

“ Because I know a mob when I see 
one,” Fred Shane sharply answered. 
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An unforgettable 
entertainment . . 
the outstanding 
performance of 
two outstanding 
careers. 
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